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SIR JAMES YOXALL: 


You remember the passage in Macaulay, when he refers to that institution now 
nearly 2,000 years old which will outlast, he says, that far distant date when a New 
Zealander may stand upon a broken arch of London Bridge and sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s? A Church, whatever Church it be, embodies two things; there is a great 
body of faith and doctrine, and there is devoted and self-sacrificing service by the clergy. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the times move on, perhaps towards a state of things when old 
light may burn in new lamps, and one of the lamps should be “ Faith in Education.”’ 
There is a great body of educational doctrine, and the Union has never lacked in devotion 
to that. 


But also the success of a Church depends upon the devotion and the capacity of 
its clergy. May I claim you here, all of us here, the leaders of the Union, as being the 
clergy of a devoted service, working in faith, for something more than pay—working 
because you see in the great Organisation to which you belong an instrument for exalting 
and realizing the great body of educational doctrine to which you subscribe ? 


We look forward to the time—which will come, though not all at once—when our 
profession will be a self-governing one, when our profession will be upon the high level 
of other professions. Let me refer to the profession of the Law. If ever you dine with 
Benchers and barristers in Hall you see around you the trophies of many generations. 
of devotees to a great profession. You hear much talk with regard to fees; they are 
keen on fit remuneration for their work, and they keep the material aspect well in view, 
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but also they burn with a desire to justify their profession; where faulty, to improve 
‘ait; and so to clarify and magnify their relation to the great work of justice that nobody 
may say that they care for fees alone. I went the other day to the home of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers; there, too, they treasure great names, and they hang on the walls of 
their Institute portraits of the chief builders of their profession. 


We have only begun. The most minor man at the Bar can claim friendship, kinship, 
and professional equality with the greatest lawyer that exists. We have not developed 
that yet. We must do so. You will never get an honoured, self-governing profession 
unless and until we begin by honouring it and ourselves, by feeling that we are members 
one of another, all standing or all falling with each other. You will never get that by 
means of any sectional action, nor by means of individual glorification or querulous 
fault-finding. You well know the teacher who says: ‘“‘ What has the Union done ? ” or 
*“ What are the Executive doing ?’’ He does this without having read the Schoolmaster, 
or trying to acquaint himself with the great history of the Union itself. Sometimes 
you feel inclined, sometimes I have felt inclined, to use rather strong language to these 
people, and to tell them to go to those exotic surroundings which appear to be their 
desert. But we need to be patient still. 


We must be patient. We have to set an example in self-sacrifice and devoted 
service, and to look for our reward in the knowledge that we have helped to build upa 
great profession, a great body of faith and doctrine in a great lay Church. When in 
your Association or at Conference this man or that woman gets up and says something 
that is not motived—is obviously not motived—with the one desire to serve the schools 
and to serve the teachers as a whole, bring them to this touchstone : is what they propose 
likely to strengthen the great cause of Education, to keep the Union combined and the 
teachers together, or isit not? If itis not, if it means division, sectionalism, separative 
action, individual glorification, it is bad. . 


I have called my address ‘‘ This Critical Year.’”’ Some of you, many I dare say, 
are students of science, and know much better than I can tell you that, biologically 
speaking, unless an organism is growing and developing it is beginning to decline. There 
can be no standing still. Unless we keep on increasing our membership the Union must 
reach a position of stasis, from which will begin a period of decline. If it were not for 
the very dangers of success which have come upon us I would have no fear of it declining, 
but in this the Union is repeating the history of other great Unions, success inducing 
wivalry of sections Some teachers are endeavouring to split up the organisation. Certain 
people, men on the one side, and women on the other, feel so strongly, not that they are 
teachers, but that they are men or women, and because they are men that they shall 
have better pay than women, or because they are women that they shall have equal 
‘pay with men; people who wish to make the Union the platform for the equality of the 
woman sex with the man sex, or the platform for depressing the relation between the 
sexes to a greater disproportion than it is at present, feel these things so strongly that 
they cast everything else aside. They are prepared to weaken the Union, to léssén its 
protection of teachers generally and of the great body of faith and doctrine to which I 
referred, and to prevent its services being given in future, if they can only get equality, 
or a greater disparity, of pay. 

Any teacher, man or woman, who uses strong feelings on this question against the 
Union as a whole injures his or her profession. Both men and women must approxi- 
mate more and more to the same ideal of citizenship, and in the meantime to stress sex 
as bad, unjustifiable, and false to the profession, therefore false to the great body of 
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doctrine which you accept, and false to the great Organisation which alone can get for 
you the self-government of your profession. How did the doctors and the lawyers get 
it? They fought themselves free as a separate profession and became self-governing ; 
you will not find them quarrelling. The danger this year is that two sectional organisa- 
tions should so stress their feelings and prejudices as to stop the growth of the Union. 


You cannot argue with these people—you cannot yeason with a prejudice or a sentiment. 
ut you can appeal to something above argument, to the great body of faith and doctrine 
and the duty of members and priests of the educational Church. You can point to the 


work the Union has done for men and women alike with great success. You can point 
to the Superannuation Act. You can point to the improvement in salaries that is going 
on.% If you say with the women that we ought to have got equal superannuation for 
women as for men through equal pay for both, the answer is we could not possibly.do it./ /If 
you say that we ought not to have got similar ratio superannuation for women, the answer 
again is we could not so differentiate, even if we would have done it. The point is that 
both men and women have had their position with regard to superannuation and salary 
considerably improved, and I do not know that everybody quite understands how much 
it has been improved. Take the case of the man or woman of less than 50 years of age 
on April Ist, 1919. In order to retire at 61 years of age upon 40/8o0ths and 40/3o0ths 
{pension and lump-sum respectively), if it were not for the Act they would have to pay 
the whole of the annual salary from the 50th to the 6oth years of service in order to get 
at 61 years of age the benefits which accrue under the Act. 


With regard to salaries, 35 millions of money have recently been added to the 
teachers’ salary bill in England and Wales. This will go on, and it will not come down 
with the cost of living. Now, both these things have been obtained in the teeth of 
‘women who say they won’t have it because it is not equality, and of men who condemn 
for another reason. Never a week passes-but I get some resolution from some women’s 
or men’s association ; Jetters are also sent to Lord Burnham, or to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact these resolutions nullify each other, but they come before the 
Burnham Committee and produce a bad effect. They add to the difficulties of your 
Panel upon that Committee. Every now and again we get these resolutions, and, 

“naturally, members of the other Panel ask: ‘‘ Are you as strong as you represent ? ”’ 
*“TIs your Union going to pieces ?’’ All because of these people stressing something less 
than the great body of educational faith and professional unity. 


My experience in life is that you cannot get all your own way, or all you want or 
deserve, at one stroke. You cannot leap to Jerusalem. But go on, keep on, keep 
together. Do not quarrel on the road. See the lamp burning, and march towards it. 
Do not believe that there are easy short cuts; there are none, whether for individuals, 
or for a great Organisation. Again and again I listen to members of Conference pro- 
posing things in Union policy they would never think of proposing in regard to their own 
private affairs; they seem to have the idea that what cannot be done by or for an 
individual can be done for 115,000 people by mere Conference motions. Don’t waste 
time thus, but go steadily step by step on towards the goal. 


When I came on the Executive in 1889, they were twenty-four men of character and 
ability, as good as ever you have had on the Executive; many of them fine old mem- 
bers, each devoted and self-sacrificing, who still had the idea that if you got up one after 
another round the table, discussed a resolution and then went home, you had done 
something for the 14,000 members of the Union. They had. First of all, they had 
to formulate proposals, and they were so busy formulating they could not get much 
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further; but when I came on the Executive that time had gone by, and not further 
resolutions, but deeds were required. We have gone on, step by step, seeking after 
the concrete, and getting the concrete segment by segment; let us still go on in that way. 


The point to keep in mind is that sectional organisation, and glorifying of individual 
opinion, and bringing forward some new method of doing a thing as being the only 
possible method, are dangers to the Union in this critical year. If we go back in 
membership this year it will be bad for the chances of the Standard Scales coming into 
operation at all. You know what is happening with regard to wages which have been 
paid upon sliding scales, and how the rates stand in various parts of the country. You 
know the situation with regard to the Budget. You know what lies ahead politically 
and in economics. Whatever you may think about Ireland or Mesopotamia, whatever 
you may think about compulsion to make the Germans pay reparation, your condemna- 
tion of it or your praise of it will not affect the fact that this country is on the edge, I 
fear, of considerable additions to public expenditure on other things than education. 
Now, if you say to the Executive or to the Teachers’ Panel: ‘‘ Whether the Govern- 
ment spend more money in Ireland or not, if you do not get better salaries for us we will 
leave the Union! ’’—as though the Union had only to request a thing and it would be 
granted—TI say you are thereby endangering the Union, in this critical year when your 
one chance of getting better salaries at all is by being more and more united and strong. 
If we stand still or decline, a check is given to the Union, and a condition of stasis 
must come which may lead to a decline. 


I beg you to sink your own views of debatable things as much as you possibly can. 
How many times have I had to sink 1 my views! I have heard airy resolutions passed 
directly in the teeth of what I knewto be the actualand real. You may say itis my living 
(No, no!), but perhaps I might have made a better one. Sink particular separative 
views upon debatable matters, you the members of a great Church, you the lay clergy 


of a great doctrine. Keep in eae yourselves, and try to keep others together, 
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